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TOPSFIELD  AND  THE  WITCHCRAFT  TRAGEDY 


The  witchcraft  hysteria  began  in  1 692  during 
the  time  of  Parson  Joseph  Capen's  ministry  to  the 
Topsfield  parish.  In  the  17th  century  many  people 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country  firmly  believed  in 
the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  the  supernatural . 
Indeed,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  thousands 
of  people  in  Europe  were  accused  of  witchcraft 
(possession  of  one's  being  by  a devil)  and 
executed.  Several  dozen  people  were  accused  of 
witchcraft  in  the  American  Colonies,  but  between 
the  time  of  the  original  English  settlements  and 
1 692  only  fifteen  people  were  executed  as  witches 
in  all  of  the  colonies.  However,  in  1 692  over  one 
hundred  sixty  people,  mostly  from  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  were  accused  of  witchcraft; 

nineteen  were  hanged  and  one  was  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead. 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  intense 
emotions  of  the  people  during  the  witchcraft 
hysteria,  it  is  important  to  understand  some  of 
the  background. 

Salem  Village,  now  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
was  set  apart  from  Salem  in  1 672,  but  only  as  a 
separate  parish  and  remained  under  the  political 
control  of  the  mother  town  of  Salem.  This 
situation  created  bad  feelings  between  two 
factions.  In  addition,  there  were  bitter  land 
disputes  between  the  residents  of  Salem  Village 
and  Topsfield.  Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  Court  records  as  early  as  1 639.  In  1 659  a 
joint  committee  was  established  by  Salem  and 
Topsfield  to  attempt  to  establish  the  bounds 
between  the  two  towns.  Some  of  the  names  on 
record  are  Wildes  (Wilds),  Howe  (How),  Towne 
and  Esty  (Estey)  of  Topsfield  and  Putnam  of 
Salem  Village.  These  are  some  of  the  very  names 
of  those  later  involved  with  witchcraft. 
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Reverend  Samuel  Parris  of  Salem  Village  had 
as  one  of  the  members  of  his  household  a West 
Indian  slave,  Tituba.  Tituba  and  her  husband, 
John  Indian,  were  responsible  for  most  of  the 
work  in  the  household.  Parris'  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  in  1 692  was  nine  years  old,  and 

his  niece,  Abigail  Williams,  who  was  eleven,  did 
some  of  the  lighter  chores,  leaving  Mrs.  Parris 
free  to  spend  time  with  the  parishioners.  This 
left  Elizabeth  and  Abigail  at  home  with  Tituba 
most  of  the  time.  During  the  long  dreary  winter 
of  1 691-1  692  Tituba,  proficient  in  voodoo  and 
hypnotism,  regaled  them  with  stories  of  her 
childhood  in  Barbados.  Unbeknown  to  Reverend 
Parris,  the  stories  become  so  entertaining  the 
girls  invited  others  to  join  the  little  group.  As 
the  conversation  centered  on  subjects  forbidden 
to  the  Puritan  community,  such  as  voodoo,  it 
became  an  exciting  adventure. 

Elizabeth  was  the  first  to  develop  seizures 
and  utter  strange  noises.  Abigail  was  soon 
similarly  affected.  Their  strange  actions  so 
alarmed  Reverend  Parris  he  asked  a local 
physician  to  examine  them.  Dr.  Griggs  declared 

the  girls  were  "under  the  evil  hand",  meaning 

that  a witch  or  witches  had  cast  a spell  on  them. 

Ministers  of  adjoining  communities  were  called  in 
to  pray  in  an  attempt  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirits, 
but  to  no  avail.  After  repeated  demands  by  Parris 
to  the  girls  to  name  the  people  responsible  for 
their  suffering,  the  girls  mentioned  Tituba,  Sarah 
Good  and  Sarah  Osborne.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  both  Good  and  Osborne  were  not  popular  in 
the  community. 

Tituba,  when  questioned,  stated  that  Sarah 
Osborne  and  Sarah  Good  were  witches.  Tituba 
confessed  she  had  once  been  a witch,  but  now 
she  was  one  of  the  afflicted  ones.  The  magistrates 
were  convinced  that  Tituba  was  telling  the  truth 
and  Tituba  was  released.  Sarah  Osborne,  who  was 
ill  at  the  time  of  her  arrest  and  trial,  died  in  jail 
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on  May  10.  Sarah  Good,  who  was  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  arrest,  had  her  child  in  prison.  The  child 
died  shortly  after  he  was  born.  Sarah  Good  was 
hanged  on  July  1 9,  1 692.  Meanwhile  other  girls  of 
Salem  Village,  including  Ann  Putnam  who  was 
then  twelve,  began  to  complain  of  being  afflicted 
by  witches.  They  named  not  only  Good  and 
Osborne,  but  accused  more  and  more  people  of 
being  involved  with  the  devil. 

By  the  end  of  March,  1 692  , two  more  women 
and  a four  year  old  child  had  been  accused, 
arrested,  examined  and  held  for  trial  as  witches. 
These  included  seventy-one  year  old  Rebecca 
Nurse  of  Salem  Village. 

Rebecca  Nurse  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Towne  of  Topsfield.  She  and  her  sisters,  Sarah 
Cloyce  (the  subject  of  the  movie  "Three 
Sovereigns  for  Sarah")  and  Mary  Esty,  and 
several  brothers  had  been  brought  up  in  a house 
which  was  located  near  the  intersection  of  South 
Main  Street  and  Salem  Street.  The  Townes  of 
Topsfield  had  been  among  the  leading  opponents 
of  the  Putnams  of  Salem  Village  in  the  land 
disputes  referred  to  earlier. 

Within  a few  days  of  the  arrest  of  Rebecca 
Nurse,  Sarah  Cloyce  was  also  charged  and  held 
for  trial,  and  on  April  21st  Mary  Esty  was 
arrested . 

In  due  course  Rebecca  Nurse  was  tried  by 
the  special  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  set  up  by 
Governor  Phipps  and  found  not  guilty  by  the 
jury.  Immediately  the  accusing  girls  set  up  a 
tumult  of  howling  and  roaring  and  went  into 
convulsions.  Chief  Justice  Stoughton  in  substance 
sent  the  jury  back  to  reconsider  and  they  then 
brought  in  a guilty  verdict.  Rebecca  Nurse  was 
hanged  at  Gallows  Hill  in  Salem  on  July  1 9,  1 692. 

Mary  Esty,  who  in  1 692  was  about  58  years 
old,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  Esty,  who  had  been  a 
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Selectman  of  Topsfield.  As  the  third  Towne  sister 
she  was  a natural  target  for  the  Putnams. 

She  lived  in  a house  located  on  property  now 
owned  by  the  Essex  Coop.  At  her  examination 
before  the  magistrates,  Hathorne  and  Corwin  on 
April  21,  1 692  , the'  accusing  girls,  particularly 

Ann  Putnam,  assumed  their  hysterical  conduct, 
and  Mrs.  Esty  was  held  for  trial.  However,  Mrs. 
Esty's  gentle  manner  and  quiet  composure  made  a 
considerable  impression,  not  only  on  the 

magistrates  but  on  the  jailers  when  she  was 
imprisoned,  and  they  persuaded  the  magistrates 
to  reinterview  the  girls  concerning  her. 

This  time  the  girls  were  uncertain  that  Mary 
Esty  was  tormenting  them  and  eventually  on  May 
18th  she  was  released  from  prison  and  returned 
to  Topsfield.  Her  return  was  brief,  however. 

On  May  20th  Mercy  Lewis,  the  Putnam's  maid 
servant,  became  violently  ill  and  lapsed  into  a 
coma  from  which  she  would  revive  periodically  and 
briefly  to  make  a few  pitiful  prayers.  The  other 
girls  were  brought  to  her  bedside  and  identified 
the  specter  of  Mary  Esty  as  putting  chains 
around  Mercy's  neck  and  otherwise  tormenting 
her.  As  a consequence,  another  arrest  warrant 
was  issued  and  Mary  Esty,  who  was  apparently 
staying  at  her  son's  house  on  what  is  now  known 
as  Witch  Hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  was 
rearrested  and  dragged  off  in  irons  to  prison  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  house  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  house  at  116  Boston  Street. 

Mrs.  Esty  was  tried  by  the  special  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  convicted  and  hanged  on 
September  22  , 1 692. 

Mary  Esty  was  an  unusual  person.  Although 
she  had  no  formal  education,  she  composed  two 
eloquent  petitions  while  in  prison.  One  with  her 
sister,  Sarah  Cloyce,  to  the  Judges  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  before  her  trial,  seeking  help  and 
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direction  in  defending  herself,  because  as  an 
alleged  witch  she  was  not  entitled  to  counsel,  and 
one  to  the  Governor  after  her  conviction  and 
condemnation,  seeking  a stop  to  the  travesty  of 
the  trials  before  others  were  hanged. 

Although  Sarah  Cloyce  was  charged  with 
witchcraft  and  held  in  jail  until  1 693,  she  was 
never  tried  and  was  eventually  set  free. 

Sarah  Wildes  lived  in  a house  that  stood  in 
the  triangle  between  Perkins  Row  and 

Meetinghouse  Lane.  She  had  been  accused  of 
being  a witch  at  least  five  years  before  1692  by  a 
sister  of  her  husband's  first  wife,  but  nothing 
came  of  that  accusation.  Her  husband  had  been 
very  active  along  with  Isaac  Esty  and  the  Townes 
in  the  boundary  disputes  between  the  Putnams  of 
Salem  Village  and  the  Town  of  Topsfield.  She  was 
arrested  on  April  21  , 1 692,  on  the  original 
accusation  of  Deliverance  Hobbs,  also  of 
Topsfield,  later  seconded  by  the  possessed  girls 
of  Salem  Village.  Mrs.  Wildes  was  rumored  to  be  a 
short  tempered  woman  and  had  made  enemies  who 
testified  against  her  at  her  trial.  Reverend  John 
Hale  of  Beverly  witnessed  against  Sarah  and  was 
active  in  the  trials  of  other  accused  persons. 
Later,  when  the  same  afflicted  girls  accused 
Reverend  Hale's  wife  of  witchcraft,  he  became  a 
strong  opponent  of  further  proceedings  by  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  Court  of  Witchcraft.  All 
efforts  to  save  Sarah  were  in  vain  and  she  was 
hanged  at  Gallows  Hill  with  four  others,  including 
Rebecca  Nurse  and  Elizabeth  How  on  July  19, 

1 692. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Elizabeth  How,  the 
third  Topsfield  woman  to  be  executed  as  a witch. 
She  lived  in  the  Linebrook  area  of  Topsfield  near 
the  Ipswich  line.  She  had  been  suspected  of 
being  a witch  for  a number  of  years.  She  was 
arrested  on  May  28,  1 692.  Many  of  the  stories 

told  about  her  at  the  time  of  her  trial  on  June 
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30,  1 692  , were  of  events  that  had  happened  over 
the  prior  ten  years  and  concerned  accidents  or 

illnesses  that  affected  the  livestock  of  her 
neighbors.  She  was  convicted  and  hanged  on  July 
19,  1692. 

Several  other  residents  of  Topsfield  were 
accused  of  witchcraft.  They  included  Abigail 
Hobbs,  her  mother.  Deliverance  Hobbs,  her 
father,  William  Hobbs,  and  an  aged  man  named 
Nehemiah  Abbot. 

When  Nehemiah  Abbot  was  brought  in  for 
examination,  the  bewitched  girls  did  not  recognize 
him  as  a witch  and  admitted  they  had  made  a 

mistake  in  accusing  him.  He  was,  therefore, 
immediately  released.  Of  all  of  the  people  accused 
of  witchcraft  during  the  hysteria  of  1692,  he  was 
the  only  one  who,  on  preliminary  examination, 

was  released  and  not  sent  to  jail  to  await  trial. 

The  Hobbs  family  on  the  other  hand  is 
illustrative  of  another  facet  of  the  witchcraft 
hysteria.  Abigail,  the  daughter,  was  apparently  a 
rather  wild,  unpuritanical  young  woman  given  to 
spending  nights  in  the  woods  and  even  boasting 
of  having  associated  with  the  devil.  When  she  was 
brought  before  the  Magistrates  for  examination, 

she  openly  confessed  to  witchcraft  and  in  addition 
accused  her  mother.  Deliverance,  and  her  father, 
William.  Deliverance,  for  her  part,  also  confessed 
that  she  was  a witch  and  named  others,  including 
Sarah  Wildes. 

The  magistrates,  John  Hathorne  and 
Jonathon  Corwin,  did  their  best  during  the 
examination  of  accused  witches  to  extract 
confessions  from  them.  It  obviously  was  a lot 
easier  to  convict  of  witchcraft  if  there  was  a 
confession  than  without  one.  In  addition,  the 
Magistrates  used  those  who  had  confessed  to 
witchcraft  to  name  others. 
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None  of  those  who  confessed  was  ever 
executed.  Of  the  nineteen  who  were  hanged,  all 
insisted  on  their  innocence  right  up  to  the 
moment  of  execution. 

After  the  hanging  of  six  women  and  two  men 
on  September  22,  1 692  , there  were  no  more 
executions  for  witchcraft. 

By  then,  the  whole  colony  was  in  a state  of 
disarray.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  people 
in  the  jails  of  Salem,  Ipswich,  Boston  and  other 
places  awaiting  trial  or  execution.  The  farms  had 
been  neglected.  The  accusing  girls  had  grown 
bolder  in  their  accusations,  accusing  prominent 
persons  including  the  mother-in-law  of  Magistrate 
Corwin  and  eventually  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
himself. 

More  importantly,  the  people  of  the  colony 
and  many  of  its  ministers  had  come  to  realize  that 
the  convictions  were  being  based  largely  on 
"spectral  evidence",  that  is  evidence  that  could 
be  seen  only  by  the  accusers  themselves,  as 
specters  of  the  alleged  witches  or  their 
"familiars",  such  as  an  invisible  bird  or  dog  or 
cat.  Further  that  many  of  the  accusations  were 
the  result  of  perceived  old  wrongs  and  the 
settlement  of  petty  scores  and  spites.  Not  long 
after  Governor  Phipps'  wife  was  accused  (neither 
she  nor  the  mother-in-law  of  Magistrate  Corwin 
were  ever  arrested  incidentally),  the  Governor 
forbade  further  commitments  and  finally  on 
October  29,  1692,  dismissed  the  special  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  Accused  witches  began  to  be 
released  from  jail  on  bail  (William  Hobbs  of 
Topsfield  among  them). 

Although  the  General  Court,  that  is  the 
legislature,  appointed  special  sessions  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  to  try  the  remaining 
alleged  witches,  the  judges  agreed  to  eliminate 
spectral  evidence  as  a basis  for  conviction. 
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As  a result,  when  fifty-two  people  were  to 
be  tried  on  January  3,  1693,  forty-nine  were 

almost  immediately  released.  The  remaining  three 
were  convicted  based  on  confessions,  but  the 
Governor  later  signed  reprieves  for  these  three. 

Finally,  in  May  1 693,  Governor  Phipps 
discharged  all  of  the  remaining  witches  from  jail 
and  issued  a proclamation  of  general  pardon. 

A little  known  fact  is  that  persons  put  into 
jail  to  await  trial  had  to  be  provided  for  by  their 
families  or  friends.  No  food  or  bedding  was 
supplied  by  the  authorities.  All  of  the  people 
accused  of  witchcraft  were  put  in  shackles  and 
irons  (for  which  they  had  to  pay).  The  bills  for 
these  and  other  items,  food,  drink,  etc.,  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  original  transcripts  kept  of 
the  trials. 

In  1702  relatives  and  friends  of  the  sufferers 
petitioned  the  General  Court  to  clear  the  names  of 
the  victims  of  odium.  A year  later  the  ministers 
of  Essex  County  asked  the  General  Court  to 
consider  the  petition  of  the  "relatives  of  the 
sufferers"  because  "there  was  not  as  is  supposed 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  guilt  of  such  a 
crime."  However,  it  was  not  until  1711  that  the 
General  Court  passed  an  Act  to  clear  the  names 
of  those  condemned  on  "insufficient  evidence"  and 
at  the  same  time  appropriated  some  money  to 
repay  in  part  the  relatives  and  heirs  of  the 
imprisoned  for  money  expended  in  the  support  of 
the  prisoners. 
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We  would  be  remiss  in  presenting  this 
information  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Capen  on  behalf  of 
his  people.  In  Mary  Esty's  first  petition  to  the 
magistrates,  mention  is  made  "those  who  have  had 
the  longest  and  best  knowledge  of  us,  viz.  Mr. 
Capen  the  pastor  and  those  of  the  town  and 
church  of  Topsfield  who  are  ready  to  say 
something  which  we  hope  may  be  looked  upon  as 
very  considerable  in  this  matter."  In  June  1692 
Parson  Capen  held  a meeting  with  some  of  those 
involved  from  Topsfield  attempting  to  reconcile 
their  differences,  but  to  no  avail.  Parson  Capen 
was  also  a signer  of  two  petitions.  One  authored 
by  Increase  Mather  urging  the  abolition  of 
"spectral  evidence",  and  again  in  1703  the 
petition  to  the  General  Court  to  clear  the  names 
of  those  accused  of  these  crimes. 

We  might  assume  from  the  written  evidence 
preserved  over  these  many  years  that  Parson 
Capen  was  faithful  to  his  flock.  George  Francis 
Dow  has  stated  that  "no  minister  of  those  early 
days  left  a deeper  impression  upon  the  town  than 
Reverend  Joseph  Capen  who  wisely  led  the  minds 
of  the  people  along  the  varied  paths  of  knowledge 
until  his  death  in  1 725." 
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